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son. Taking his hand, the President said: "I am proud to be the namesake of such a brave man.'* Not everyone is aware that my husband was christened Thomas Woodrow Wilson. The poor fellow replied: "It's an honourable name, sir, and I've tried to do it proud."
We got back home about four, but did not want lunch. Our hearts were too sad.
We had promised to go to Val de Grace, the largest French military hospital, which was in the old part of Paris. We got there about five o'clock, accompanied only by our two French aides. Everything was run as it had been during the War, with the very least light possible. On the short winter day had already dropped the curtain of night.
The hospital consisted of a group of old buildings. Between them were ill-paved alleyways with evil-smelling overground sewers running through a depressed central part. Feeble electric globes of about twenty-candle power made it just possible to pick one's way through. The buildings were very little better lighted and so cold they gave one a chill. The nurses wore sweaters or capes, and the whole place seemed so comfortless.
To add to the eerieness of it, a gibbering old woman attached herself to me and insisted on clinging to my sleeve and going wherever we did. One of the nurses explained that she had lost her wits, but was harmless, and thought herself a doctor's assistant. The bed linen did not look clean, and neither did the patients. The doctors kept saying: "Of course we have not the modern things your rich country has put in your hospitals," but they added gratefully: "You have sent us many things we needed, saving many soldiers' lives*" And truly, I learned afterwards, these doctors had performed some of the finest surgery done during the War, in spite of their poor equipment.
When we had finished the dreary round of the wards we were asked to come into the main room to see some of the convalescent patients who were having a little Christmas